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MODERN HISTORY; 
WITH A SHORT PLAN FOR READING IT. 


—<p—— 





(+ We have already, in our notices to correspondents, 
made our acknowledgments to the unknown friend, 
who has so politely favoured us with the MS. of an 
unpublished work of the celebrated Lord Mansfield. 
The subject has much intrinsic interest, not a little 
enhanced by the high authority of the writer, whose 

” essay on Modern History we now proceed to lay before 
our readers. It is one of the many advantages we 
possess in the Kaleidoscope, that its columns enable us 
to treasure up many important articles, the extent 
of which must necessarily exclud them from the 
pages of a newspaper, in which the priority must be 
given to political events, and ephemeral matter, with 
which the public naturally expect to be supplied.— 
Edt. Kal. 

The best and most profitable manner of 
studying Modern History appears to me to 
be this. 
the whole, and yet a general idea of the se- 
veral states of Europe, with their rise, pro- 
gress, principal revolutions, connections, and 
interests ; and when you have once got this 
general knowledge, then to descend to par- 
ticulars,.and study the periods which most 
deserve closer examination. The best way 
of getting this general knowledge is by 
reading the history of one or two of the 
principal states of Europe. and taking that 
of the lesser states occasionally as you go 
along, so far as it happens to be connected 
with the history of those leading powers, 
which you will naturally make your princi- 
pal objects, and consider the others only as 
accessarics. 

Though the history of England is cer- 
tainly that which you will study most, 
yet I think you.would do well at present to 
give the preference to that of France; 
therefore, the short plan which I shall en- 
deavour to sketch for you shall be chiefly 
with a view to the history of that country. 

The reigns of the first race of French 
kings are so little known, and s0 little worth 
knowing, that I think it scarce worth your 


First: to take a succint view of 





while to read aid, even in the shortest 
abridgment. 

Your preceptor will be able to tell you, 
in half an hour’s conversation, as much 
about them as ever you will want to know. 

As to all those disputes about the foun- 
dations of the French monarchy, upon which 
volumes have been written; as, whether 
Clovis was a great prince, ora chef d’avan- 
tuvriers; whether he owed the crown’ to 
force of arms, or the consent of the people, 
or both ;—they may do to employ the lei- 
sure of idle speculative men, but can never 
deserve the attention of a man who intends 
for active life, and feels the value of time. 

The victories and conquests of Charle- 
magne, his great power and immense extent 
of cimpire are objects too striking to be over- 
looked entirely. I think it would be pro- 
per for you to begin with the reign of his 
father, Pepin, the founder of the seconil race 
of French kings.<.i: «+ « 

For that race, ‘and for the third, as far as 
Louis the Eleventh, it will be perbaps suf; 
ficient to read carefully and slowly (for 
there is no other way of ,reading to advan- 
tage a book wherein:;imuch matter is 
crowded into'sd small. a compass) Henault's 
Chronological Abridgmiqnt ;ewhich is.a capi- 
tal book. of the kinds: Whenzyou mect witli 
any remarkabie évents whiclr. ‘you wish to 
know more particularly, such as the battle 
of Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt, you 
may turn to Mezerai, or Rapin; and I think 
I would advise you, when you have read, in 
Henault, the reign of any king, to read his 
character in Mezerai; for, though nothing 
is less to be depended ‘upon than such ideal 
characters, yet they are at least helps to the 
meimory, and leave upon the mind -pretty 
much the same ideas and impressions as are 
made by seeing the pictures of eminent men. 
When, we have examined such picture, no 
matter whether like or not, we become as it 
were better acquainted with the original, 
and form to ourselves an idea of his person, 
which heips to fix in our memory whatever 
we hear or, read about him. 

This superficial knowledge of the history 
of France is.as much gs you will want, till 
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you come to ae reign of Saiaie the Ele- 
venth, when that history comes to be really 
interesting, and consequently must be read 
more at large, and with much greater at- 
tention. I should be tempted to doubt, 
whether the common method of abridging 
history as you read it, has all the advantage 
that is generally imagined. If you: enter 
into a detail, the work is endless; if you 
content yourself with short dry epitomes, 
they are, if I may judge from my own ex- 
perience, of little or no use, scarce any 
helns to the memory, and forgotten almost 
as soon as made. 

What I would recommend, as a much 
more useful exercise, is, to set down, in a few 
words, the most striking and:interesting 
events, with such oheecvstions upon them 
as occurred to you at the time. 

To, explain: what. L mean, by an sosiiatalad 
I would observe, in-the .reigat af Louis the 
Eleventh,—the advantages: wath. which he 
came to the crown; the manner in: which 
he improved these ‘advantages, by forming 
and fomenting divisions! m: fingiond,-2py 
corrupting the Engbsh gex Bt; ax 
even! the king" liimself’; the’ foundations “—" 
laid: fér: the future greatness of France,’ by. 
addijg to:his deminions such rich and pow- 
etfulproyinces, atid byclowering and hum- 
bling the sobles, who before tits titre wete <0 
many. petty’ tyrants; -cand=bylothat Awedns 
giving .a. -solidity,.and \consistehey- to’ the 
French government which it'nevér-had be- 
fore. I would likewise remark, the ineon- 
sisteney’ of his character; the:strange, blun- 
ders he committed ; such as putting-hi@self 
into the hands of the Duke of Burgundy, 
and that too at thevery, time he.was betray- 
ing: him ; missing the opportunity of niarry- 
ing his son to the Duchess of Burgundy, 
and adding to France, without bloodshed or 
the least expense, those provinces, which, 
by his neglect, fell into the hands of heer 
rival, and have been ever since the object of 
her panblabein and the cause of sO aati 
ruinous wars, 

These are far from being all: ‘the meno- 
rable events in this reign; manysthings i have 
forgotten ; others that occur to me I pur- 
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posely pass. over, that I may leave them 
for your observation: what I have said is 
sufficient to explain my idea, and give you 
a hint which you will easily improve. 

The Memoirs of Philip de Commines, who 
was Louis the Eleventh’s contemporary and 
favourite, deserve to be read with attention, 
some time. or other; but I think you should 
not meddle. with them now ; the style and 
language is so different from the present, 
that it would only puzzle and confound; 
besides, you will find all the material facts 
in Duclos’s History of Louis the Eleventh, 
which is certainly the work of a man of 
parts, and is written with purity, though 
there is a stiffuess and affectation in ‘the 
_ style. 

As I imagine you will neither have lei- 
sure nor inclination to drudge through the 
early part of Modern History again, I think 
you would do well to stop a moment in or- 
der to run over in your mird the most re- 
markable events in that period, and fix them 
in your memory once for all. What those 
events are, you are now better able to judge 
for yourself than I am to tell you; such of 
them as relate more immediately to the his- 
tory of England (and many such there are) 
you need not so much attend to at present, 
as you will certainly, some time or other, 
make them the subject of a particular in- 
quiry. 

But there are two great objects in which 
the general history of Europe is concerned, 
which, from their importance and singu- 
larity, must have struck you, and will de- 
serve particular examination, as they cer- 
tainly make the most interesting part of the 
history you have just been reading; the 
two objects I mean, are, 

The rise and progress of the Papal pow- 
er; and 

The Croisades, or holy wars. 

The origin and growth of the Pope’s 
temporal power; the continued series of 
fraud and artifice, on which it was built, 
and by which it was maintained, and gra- 
dually improved, is no where, that I know 
of, more clearly and fully stated, than in 
Giannone’s History of Naples; but that is 
a book which cannot enter into your pre- 
sent plan, but will deserve to be read, some 
time or other, with the utmost care, as one 
of the most masterly and instructive books 
any country ever produced. That part of 
Lord Bolingbroke’s fourth Essay, in which 
he treats this subject, contains, I think, as 
much as you will want to know of it at pre- 
sent (section 31 to 38) and will give you a 
pretty general idea, though it should be read 
with that caution, with which, whoever de- 
sires not to be misled will always read the 
works of a man who wrote with a strong 
bias on his mind, and had too much addicted 
himself to the language of passion. 

The holy wars are such a continued se- 
ries of superstition and madness as is not to 
be paralleled in history, and as cannot but 
appear astonishing even to those. who see 





the farthest into, and make the greatest al- 
lowances for, the weakness and folly of 
mankind. 

If, during this epidemical madness, there 
had been any prince wise and great enough 
to preserve himself from the contagion, and 
to take advantage of the folly of his neigh- 
bours, he might have made such conquests 
as would have enabled him to give laws to 
the rest of Europe ; but not one man in ten 
thousand. is able to rise above the level of 
the age he lives in! All the princes in Eu- 
rope caught the infection, and strove only 
to outdo each other in all the extravagance 
of enthusiasm. 

There areseveral particular histories of the 
holy wars; but the short sketch in Voltaire 
is sufficient for your present purpose. 

As a taste for letters naturally gives a 
curiosity to know the history of them, the 
rise and progress of literature will of course 
be one of the favourite objects of your at- 
tention, and will deserve to be so; for there 
is no history more interesting, or more in- 
structive, than that of L’Esprit Humain. 

You will have observed, that Charle- 
magne, though illiterate himself, endea- 
voured to spread learning in Europe ; and, 
with that view, ordered the best Arabic 
books to be translated; but the confusion 
that arose after his death soon undid the 
little he had been able to do for the encou- 
ragement of letters, and plunged the west- 
ern part of Europe into the darkest igno- 
rance, which lasted almost without interrup- 
tion until the reign of Charles the Fifth, of 
France, whose reign may be reckoned the 
first dawn of letters. He was the founder 
of the famous Royal Library of Paris; and 
the French reckon a continued series of 
poets from his time to the present, though 
till the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, there 
was not one that deserved that name. 

The true restorers of arts and literature 
were the Italians, particularly the Floren- 
tines, in: the fourteenth century. The 
Greeks, who, when driven from Constanti- 
nople by Mahomet the Second, took refuge 
in Italy, were not, as is commonly ima- 
gined, the first authors of this restoration, 
though they greatly contributed towards it, 
by teaching Greek, &c. &c.; and opening to 
them, by that means, the truest and purest 
sources of all taste and knowledge. 

This you will see explained in Voltaire’s 
Dissertations upon the Arts and Manners 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth Centuries, 
volume the second, chapter 69 of his works. 
It deserves to be read; though he has 
treated his subject superficially, and not 
made it what it ought to have been in such 
hands. 

You are now come to that period where 
Modern History begins to be really inte- 
resting, and consequently it will deserve 
much greater attention. This period is di- 
vided by my Lord Bolingbroke into three 
particular periods : 

First, from about the middle of the fif- 





teenth century to the beginning of the six, 
teenth ; 

Second, thence to the Pyrenean treaty ; 
—and the 

Third, thence to the present time. 

The first of these periods, which is the 
only one I shall consider at present, abounds 
with such variety of great and astonishing 
objects, that no eye is strong enough to take 
a distinct and accurate survey of them at 
once. Aman finds his attention so divided 
among his multiplicity of objects, that he 
scarce knows how: to fix it; and these ob. 
jects present themselves under so many dif. 
ferent aspects, and may be viewed in s0 
many different lights, that he is at a loss 
which to choose. New ideas flow so fast, 
that he is hardly able to separate and arrange 
them, in order enough to take that general 
view of them, which is all you wish todo at 
present. 

To know Modern History thoroughly, a 
man must make it the study of his life ; in- 
deed, it is a science of so vast an extent, 
that I should much doubt whether a tho- 
rough knowledge is within the reach of the 
greatest abilities and the most indefatigable 
application. 

It is of great advantage in all the branches 
of learning, but particularly in one of so ex- 
tensive and intricate a nature, to have a 
proper clue to your studies, and you can- 
not, I think, find a better than that which 
my Lord Bolingbroke has given in his sixth 
letter on the study of history. I certainly 
shall not think of meddling with a subject 
he has treated so ably, but shall only en- 
deavour to supply what he has purposely 
omitted, and point out as far as Il am able 
the books where you are most likely find 
what he directs you to look for. 

The history of Germany is so interwoven 
with, and makes so considerable a part, of 
that of Europe, that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for you to have a general idea of the 
constitution of the empire. The best short 
books that I know of upon this subject are, 
a French essay called Description du Gou- 
vernement present du Corps Germanique, 
printed in 1741, and Maseon Jus Publicum ; 
but perhaps Campbell’s “ Present State of 
Europe,” chapter the ninth, read with at- 
tention will be enough for your present 
purpose ; if, hereafter, you wish to know 
more of the history and constitution of it, 
you must make it the object of particular 
inquiry. 

You will find, in Voltaire, in the chapters 
I have crossed in the ‘* Tadle des Chapitres,” 
a succinct account of three great events, 
that particularly distinguish the end of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries; viz. the discoveries made by the 
Portuguese; those still more important 
ones made by Columbus ; and the Reforma- 
tion. 

These are some of those great and com- 
plicated objects I alluded to above. It is 
scarce possible to view them in all their 
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lights, and trace them in all their causes 
and consequences ; but all you need think 
of at present, is, to fix a general idea of 
them in your memory, and lay them up 
there, as an inexhaustible fund for future 
reflection. 

The: League of Cambray is so interesting 
an-event, that you will do well to read 
Du Bos’s famous history of it. And, for 
a short account of the rise aad growth of 
the republic of Holland, read Voltaire, 
chapter 135, and the first chapter of Sir 
William Temple. 

Though the history of the civil wars of 
France is admirably written by Thuanus and 
D'Avila, you may, I think, content your- 
self at present with Mezerai and Henault; 
adding to them Sully’s Memoirs and Peie- 
fix's Life of Henry the Fourth; which two 
books you will read with infinite pleasure, 
as they give the best idea that is any where 
to be found of the true character of Henry 
the Fourth; which, with all its blemishes, 
is certainly one of the most striking and 
amiable characters to be met with in history. 
At the same time that you admire Sully’s 
fidelity, and the unshaken steadiness and 
resolution with which he struggled against 
and checked the scandalous abuses that had 
crept into the adiinistration of the finances, 
you will observe, that the same austerity of 
manners and stiffness of opinions betrayed 
him into false and narrow notions about 
Government, and particularly about trade 
and manufactures: and Henry the Fourth 
had much larger views, and in general 
iudged better than his minister, whenever 
his passions were not concerned. 


CHAPTERS CROSSED IN VOLTATRE, REFERKED 
TO IN THE PRECEDING LETTER, 


Chap. 106. De Leon X. et-de PEgiise. 

107 et 8. De Luther et de Zuinglé. 

109, Progrés de Lutheranisme, et en Suede, et en 
Danemarc, et en Allemagne. 

112. De Géuéve et de Calvin. 

113. De Henri VIII, d’Angleterre, et 
Revolution de la Religion d’ Angleterre. 

114. Suite de la Reformation en Aug leterre. 

115, De la Religion eu. Ecosse, 

116. De la Religionen France, sous Francois I. 

119. Des Decouvertes de Portugudse. 

120, De Japan. 

122 De Columbe et de 'Amerique. 

123. De Ferdinand Cortez. 

124, De la Conquéte du Prrou, 

25. Du premier Voyage autour du Monde. 


de la 


The book of Fleary’s is better known by the title 
of “ L’ Histoire des Etudes,” than’by that which bas 
been given of it befure.—The edition of Cicero, 
referred to in this fetter, is Gronovius, 4t0.—The 
title of Henault is “ Nouvelle Abrége Chronologique 
del’ Histoire de France.” Best edition: a Paris, 1775, 
in three vols. 12m0.—Du_ Bus’s title is “ Histoire de 
la Ligue, fait a Cambray, entre &c. contre la Re- 
public de Venise,” 2 vols. in five hooks, | Scarce — 
The title of Campbell is “ The Present State of 
Europe,” in one volume, 8vo. London, 1738 —The 

» chapters crossed in Voltaire have the same titles, 
bat not the same numbers now as they bad in the 
former editions. R.§ 





Scientific Becerds. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
singular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. } 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


*¢ Baron Humboldt, in a memoir read tothe Institute 
19th February last, 1821, entitled, ‘* New Observations 
on the Laws which we observe in the Distribution of Ve- 
getable Forms,” states, that we already know nearly 
56,000 species of cryptogamous and phancrogamous 
plants, 44,000 insects, ‘2,500 fishes, "700 reptiles, 4000 
birds, and 500species of mammifere. In Europe alone, 
according to the researches of M. Humboldt and M. 
Valenciennes, there exist nearly 80 mammifere, 400 
birds, and 30 reptiles. ‘There are, of consequence, under 
this temperate boreal zone, 5 times as many species of 
birds as of mammifere ; as, in like manner, there are in 
Europe 5 times‘as many composite: as amentaceous and 
coniferous plants ; 5 times as many leguminous as there 
are of orchideous and euphorbiaceous.”—Journal of 
Science and the Arls, xxiv. 338. 





METEORIC PHENOMENA, AND FALL OF AN IM- 


MENSE AROLITE. 


“* Between five and six o'clock in.the evening, a fire- 
ball, apparently as large as the full moon, was seen mo- 
ving slowly from south to north. It seemed to burn 
with areddish flame, which-also followed it, like the 
train of a comet, leaving in the distance.spiral clouds, 
which moved very slowly, and then melted in air. After 
this meteor had described in the heavens an arch of near- 
ly 100°, it became extinguished. Jn less than a minute 
afterwards there rescunded from the region where the 
fire-ball had vanished, a noise resembling, first, three 
rapid discharges of great guns; thena fire of musketry; 
and finally, a continuous rolling like thunder peals. At 
the same time, a stone fell from theair, 34 German miles 
from the country palace of Lixna, about fifty paces from 
two husbandmen, who were working in the field, and 
who were greatly astonished. Abont four wersts distant, 
in the presence of six labourers: who were mowing hay 
on the banks of the Kolupschen lake, there fell at the 
same time, with a frightful hissing sound, a large body 
into the water dashing its spray several fathoms into the 
air, Also ata third place, three wersts in the opposite 
direction, there was observed to fall from the air into the 
river Dubna, something which rendered its waters mud- 
dy for nearly an hour. ‘The stone which fell in presence of 
the two husbandmen, penetrated a foot.and a halfintoa 
dense, dry, clayey loam, It was so hot that the men 
when they tried to touch it, after recovering from their 
surprise, burned their hands. ‘There was also a smell of 
gunpowder diffused round it. Its shape, when entire, 
resembled a rounded anvil, of which the narrow end was 
undermost. It weighed altogether about forty pounds. 
Its external characters are described by M.Grotthus, 
and resemble those of other meteoric stones. Its'com- 
position, according to his elaborate analysis, is as follows: 
Iron 26, nickel 2, sulphur ‘3:5 (which bodies he regards 
as forming 31.5 of'a sulphuret of iron and nickel) silica 
33.2, protoxide of iron 22, magnesia 10.8, alumina 1.3, 
metallic chromium 6.7, lime 0.5, manganese a trace.” — 
Journal of Science and the Arts, xxiv. 329. 


MUD VOLCANOES IN IRELAND. 


These scem to be of the same nature as the boiling 
Naptha springs in ‘Russia, described by Professor Pallas, 
and not very dissimilar to those Geysers in Iceland, 
which are either in their infancy or nearly extinct. A 
theory of the Geysers applicable to many similar phe- 
nomena, may be found in Sir G. Mackenzie’s Travels in 
Iceland. 


A small tract of bog, called Forest Bog, about one 
mile and a half from Mount-mellick, situate about six- 
teen miles in a north-east direction from the Bog of Kil- 


maleady, has been strangély agitated for some days. It 


boils upwards, rising'to a considerable ‘height, the ‘mat- 
ter thrown up falling agaiminto the basin from whence 
it issued. It hasnot yetoverflown ; but the people of the 


neighbourhood are in dread.of some catastrophe occur, | 


° 





ring. The phenomena resemble those of the mud vol- 
canoes of America, and are probably occasioned by in- 
ternal fermentation.—Journal of Science and the Arts, 
rxriv. 427. 





MIRACULOUS SHOWER OF SNAILS. 


Welately presented to our readers a paragraph, which 
was passing through the papers. stating that a shower 
of snails had fallen near Bristol. A correspondent of 
Tillach’s Philosophical Magazine proceeded to the spot, 
expecting to find a number of periwinkles raised and 
deposited by a water-spout. “He, however, found but a 
very few snails; and,’ on further inquiry, it appeared 
that, like the story of ‘the three black crows,” the 
whole originated in a person, who, ‘on passing through 
the field, being astonished ‘at: rather ‘an extraordinary 
number of snails, exclaimed, ‘*:A body »would think it 
had rained snails.”—dit. Kal. 





THE WHALE STORY. 


We are astonished to find that Dr. ‘Tilloch, the’ res- 
pectable editor of the Philosophical Magazine, lias in- 
serted, without comment, the ridiculous Munchaustn 
story of Mr. Pollard, as'to'a while attempting to’ bite 
the bows of his vessel, and afterwards staving’ them in 
by swimming against them. “We, ‘ourselves, merely 
gave the story for the amusement of our’ Christmas 
friends, who might speculate upon it as a’ puzzle.— 
Edit. Kal. 


ANIMAL SAGACITY. 

We do not think the records of instinct ever contained 
a more extraordinary instance than we are now abent to 
relate; and for the truth whereof we pledge ourselves. A 
few days since, Mr. Joseph Lane, of Fascombe, in the 
parish of Ashelworth, in this county, omhis returnhome, 
turned his horse into a field in which it had been accus- 
tomed to graze. “A few days before this, the horse had 
been shod ‘all-fours, but unluckily had been pinthed ‘in 
the sheeing of one foot. In the morning, Mr. Lane 
rmisscd the horse, and caused an active search: to be. 
mide in the vicini when the following singular 
circumstance transpired :—The animal, as it'may be 
supposed, fecling lame, made his way out df ‘the 
field by unhanging the gate ‘with his mouth, and 
went straight to the same farrier’s shop, a distance 
of a mile and a half. The farrier had no sooner 
opened his shed, than the horse, which had Ween evi- 
dently standing there some time, advanced to the forge, 
and held up his ailing foot. The farrier instantly began 
to examine the hoof, discovered the injury, tovk off’ the 
shoe, and replaced it more carefully ; on which the horse 
immediately turned about, and set off, at a merry pace, 
for his well-known pasture. Whilst Mr..Lane’s -ser- 
vants were on the search, they chanced to pass by the 
forge ; and, on mentioning their supposed loss,’ tlre far- 
rier replied, ** Oh! he has been here, ‘and ‘shod, and 
gone home again ;” which, on their return, they found 
to be actually the case.—Chelienham Chronicle, 





NEW SOUTH WALEs, 

The following is related'to show the goodness 6f the 
horses in this colony; and, with. the various: citeum- 
stances attending it, stands unequalled in those pages in 
which are recorded the most powerful exertions of the 
most celebrated horses:—+On Wednesday, theg6th'April, 
1820, it was considered necessary, that the earliest me- 
dical attendance should be procured; to effect which, 
two animals were inmediately taken from: their‘patture 
(a clover field ;) one of them was a mare, whose foal had 
been lately weaned from her: the other was a filly, 
two years and a half old, withont? even a ‘shoe on, and 
neither of thera had -been previouslysted with vither hay 
or corn. They were mounted by two young gent] 1 
who went with the expectation of meeting the : 
they wanted on his road from Sydney ; but, at tie tum 
pike, hearing that he had passed through some time be- 
fore, they followed him to his residence (a road neither 
of them had travelled before) where they found him, 
waited until ‘he was ready, and returned with bim : 
having performed a journey of forty miles in two hours 
and fifty minutes; m which time all delays on the road 
are included. 
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Poetry. 


THE PARTING TEAR. 
EB 
How thrilling, thy last, thy heart-rending farewell, 
Still tremulous dwells on my ear ! 
Though you felt not the love I, in vain, strove to quell, 
Yet you did not deny me the tear. 
No; I saw the rich drop when by sympathy born, 
Soft and sparkling it stole from your eye, 
Where a moment before, like the dew of the morn 
On a rose-bud—’twas trembling and shy. 
Though shed in compassion, it chased not my pain ; 
Though balmy, it harrowed my soul ; 
For I felt ’twas the last ; never, never again, 
Sweetly soothing, for me, could it roll. 
‘* Then what were tears made for,” if not to awake 
Beaming Hope, in the bosom of grief ? 
Yet the “‘ tear” I now mourn, though ’twas shed for my 
sake, 
Begets sorrow, but never relief. 
THE WANDERER. 


—>>>—<o— 


TO THE EDITOR. 
— 

In No. 66, of the Kaleidoscope, is a pretty French 
song, ‘** Les yeux noirs, et les yeux bleux.” Long be- 
fore I saw the chanson alluded to, I had in my pos- 
session the following lines, copied from the Connec- 
ticut Journal. With some trifling additions, &c. they 
are almost a literal, and very good translation of the 
French song; and should you deem them worthy 
a place in your miscellany, you will especially oblige 
me by inserting them, as they are associated with some 
very pleasant reminiscences. 





JEMIMA. 
i 
BLACK AND BLUE EYES. 
~~. 


The eyes that glow with sparkling jet, 
And those that swim in orbs of blue, 

Had long contended which should get 
The palm to beauty’s empire due. 


Conflicting claims involved dispute : 

Black were too gay, and blue too stapid ; 
At length this great important suit 

Was left to Mr. Justice Cupid. 
Descending from the realms above, 

The God his seat in glory took : 
He ope’d the Statute-book of Love ; 

It was a ponderous statute-book! 


And never was a suit before, 

Involved in more complete confusion ; 
For never had the long-rob’d corps 

Been fed with such immense profusion. 


The lawyers’ names I will not tell; 
Suffice to say they did their duty ; 

Each plead his cause extremely well, 
In praise of black and blue ey’d beauty. 


‘6 Forbear! the praise to both is due,”’ 
The God at once decreed, ** Forbear ! 


Woman is fair with eyes of blue ; 
With eyes of jet is not less fair. 


‘* Black eyes more dignity impart, 
In blue soft tenderness we find ; 

Black indicate finesse and art, - 
In blue is gentleness of mind. 


‘¢ Black are too subject to caprice,— 
Woe to the gazer’s heart ; but blue 
Are free from guile and artifice, 
And tender, delicate, and true. 


‘* In black I’ve placed my shaft of fire, 
But blue in sweetest languor roll ; 

Black, sparkling black, transport, inspire, 
But blue, enchanting, melt the soul.” 


This said, sly Cupid shut his book, 
Nonsuiting plaintiff and defendant ; 

A fee, like M——, his Godship took, 
Adjourned the Court, and here’s an end on’t. 


—>-+~> |e oe 


AMERICAN POETRY. 
ee ee 
[The following poem lately appeared in an Ohio paper. 
It is said to have been offered for some prize held out 
by a medical association. We have yet to learn whe- 
ther it was successful. ] 


—_-- 


I love my cow, I love my hog, 
I love my little Puppy: dog 
hich fondles on my knee ; 
I love my white-tail’d pussey-cat, 
Which jumps and frisks and all of that 
As blythe as biythe can be. 


I love for breakfast, coffee hot, 
Boiled in a tin or iron pot, 
And cleared with white of eggs ; 
That when the beverage I do sup 
I may not see in any cup 
A particle of dregs. 


I love for dinner good fat beef, 
(Of all our luxuries the chief ) 

And roasted to a brown ; 
With cabbage, turnips, and so forth, 
To give it still a greater worth, 

And beer to wash it down. 


I Iove for supper Hyson tea, 
(Tis better than Souchong for me) 
With either milk or cream— 
With sugar, which you know is sweet, 
And then dried beef, a kind of meat 
I hold in much esteem. 


But more than these, I love to see 

The doctors ’mong themselves agree, 
In friendship, love, and peace ; 

And having now a code of laws, 

I hope there ne’er will be a cause 
For harmony to cease. 


While these superior laws exist, 
No one, again, can clench his fist 
To knock page ag 3 
Nor grin a grin, nor shake a cane, 
Under the = and pain 
Of losing his renown. 
KENTUCKY BARD. 
Newport, June 11, 1821. 








—— 





Christmas Woxres, 


GOOD, BAD, AND INDIFFERENT. 





[Continued from our last.] 
——— 


SOLUTIONS TO THE PUZZLES IN OUR LAST. 
—— 


53: Glass, lass, ass.—54: Noon and eve.—55: Earth. 


——$—$—$—$_- 


59: +d (gran de) a syed a (sou) p3; i. e. _ grande 
appei @ souper: ave a great a) te for su 
(then ‘the figures) between 9 and TO (o'clock) an 
Abel; his father and mother were not born, and he 
was the first man ‘buried.—61: Answer mislaid. We 
shall be glad to be favoured with another. 


Answers to the Anagrams. 
_ 1: A Ringleader.—2: Procrastinate.—3: Assassina. 
tions.—4: Catenations.—5: Snuggle (to lie close.) : 
Waterloo.—7: <Apothecary.—8: Mathematicks.—9: 
—— unishment.11: Muteness.—12 : 
achts. 








Chit Chat. 


AMERICAN STAGE-COACH DIALOGUE. 


In the middle of the day, as we were driving past a 
house on the road-side (United States) a female sud. 
denly threw up one of the windows, and bawled out, 
‘6 You can’t give me a seat in the stage ?”’=—'* Yes, mis. 
tress, I guess I can,” cried the driver, pulling up his 
horses.—‘* Well, then, let us abroad,” said she, hurry. 
ing towards us, with a trunk in her hand; ‘it’s most 
almighty hot.”—** I think as how you'll feel it hotter 
when we agoing,” replied the driver; ‘* there’s a 
caft of folks inside to-day.”—*‘* Oh!” returned she, “I 
guess, once we’re » we'll go as regular as a tea. 
part .” Having seated herself, she proceeded to arrange 

er luggage, and seemed particularly anxious to pre. 
serve from accident, a large bottle, which was fastened 
on the top of her trunk. ‘* Well, now, Mister,” said 
she tome, ‘* don’t put your feet agen my trunk; for, 
if you don’t take care on my bottle, you'll be breaking 
on’t. I’ve been sick on this road this fortnight. Dr. S—— 
raised me last week: he’s a dreadful clever man; and 
said, if I didn’t begin takin on wine, I should never got 
smart; and this is my bottle of wine. Now, you, Mis. 
ter, keep back your feet, or you'll be breaking on’t.”— 
Howison’s Sketches. 








LETTER-WRITING, 

A French wife wrote this affectionate and laconic let- 
ter to her husband :—** Je vous écris parceque je n'ai 
rien a faire: Je finis, parceque je n'ai rien a dire.” —I 
write to you, because I have nothing to do: I end my 
letter, because I have nothing to say. 

We have heard of two other very short letters from 
the country. 

Parson to the Farmer.—I desire you would send me 
a fat pig, or else ——— 

Bebe to the Parson.—I have no fat pig, and if I 





Theatrical Raptures.—A correspondent of a morning 
paper describes the performances at Bath in the follow- 
ing sentence :—‘‘ The success of Kenilworth at the Bath 
Theatre has been beyond all precedent: the overtiows 
have been excessive; the star of attraction, Mrs. BUNN ! 


* Alone the Queen of earthly Queens, 
What peremptory eagle-sighted eye 
Dares gaze upon the heaven of her brow, 
That is not blinded by her Majesty !’” 





There is now living in Elgin, a woman upwards of 
90 years of age, wife to a shoemaker erally known 
by the name of Gushney Gordon, who has one new 
tooth perfectly formed, and another at present perfo- 
rating the gum.—Aberdeen Chronicle. 





An Eye toa Pun.—A friend of ours lately applied to 
a physician, for his advice respecting a complaint in one 
of his eyes, when the latter informed him, without hesi- 
tation, that he had a decided cataract; upon which, our 
friend observed, that he had had many a waterfall in 
his eye, but never expected to have a cataract there. 





Proof that a Man can be his own Grandfather—There 
was a widow and her daughter-in-law, and aman and 
his son. The widow married the son, and the daughter 
the old man: the widow was, therefore, mother to her 
husband’s father, consequently grandmother to her own 
husband. They had a son, to whom she was great 
grandmother: now as the son of a great-grandmother 
must be either a grandfather or great.uncle, this boy 
was therefore his own grandfather.—N. B. This was ac- 











56: A cloud—57; Her own son-58; His father,— 





tually the case with a boy at a school at Norwich. 
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DANCING. 

The Chinese have odd ideas of this amusement. 
When Commodore Anson was at Canton, the officers of 
the Centurion had a ball upon some court holiday : 
while they were dancing, a Chinese who very quietly 
surveyed the operation, said softly, to one of the party, 
«‘ Why don’t you let your servants do this for you?” 





ANCIENT AND MODERN CUSTOMS. 


In the Northumberland household book for 1512, we 
are informed that a thousand pounds was the sum an- 
nually expended in housekeeping: this maintained 166 

rsons; and wheat was then 5s. 8d. per quarter. The 

family rose at sixin the morning; my lord and my lady 

had set on their table for breakfast, at seven o’clock in 
the morning, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, two pieces 
of salt fish, half a dozen red herrings, four white ones, 
and a dish of sprats! They dined at ten, and supped 
at four in the afternoon. The gates were all shut at 
nine, and no further ingress or egress permitted. (See 
pages 314 and 318.) But now, A. D. 1822, 

The gentleman who dines the latest 

Is, in our streets, esteemed the greatest ; 

But surely greater than them all 

Is he who never dines at all! 


A wag, on being told it was the fashion to dine later 
and later every day, said, ** he supposed it would end at 
last in not dining till to-morrow !’ 





GREENLAND DOVE. 


A small water-fowl was a. found, nearly dead, 

not far from Keswick, supposed to have been blown 

out of its latitude by the late hurricane. It is in 

the possession of Mr. Isaac Sealby, of Keswick, and 

appears to be a ‘‘ Greenland dove.”—-Westmorland 
ehte. 





POETICAL LAW. 


The Assize Court of Lyons recently tried an author 
of the name of Manchrat, for uttering seditious cries. 
The accused conducted his own defence, and pleaded 
his cause in verse: it concluded with this couplet : 

Ila chanté Bacchus, les guerriers, et ? Amour ; 
Et, selon votre arrét, chantera votre cour. 


The Jury declared him Not Guilty, and he was libe- 
rated to fulfil his pledge! 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Draughts. 





SITUATION XXVII. 
—<—>_- 
(Number 74 of Sturges.) 
eS eed 
White to move and win. 
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THE PLAY. 


Che Gleaner. 





“* Tam but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff.” WotTrTon. 





HISTORY OF RACING. 


—=_- 


Races were known in England in very early times. 
Fitz Stephen, who wrote in the days of Henry II. men- 
tions the great delight which the citizens of London took 
in the diversion. Races appear to have been in vogue 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and to have been car- 
ried to such excess at that early period, so as to injure 
the fortunes of the nobility. The famous George, Earl 
of Cumberland, is recorded to have wasted more of his 
estate than any of his ancestors, and chiefly by his ex- 
treme love of horse-races, tiltings, and other expensive 
diversions. The amusement of horse-racing, which is 
now so common, it would therefore appear, was not un- 
known among the great nations of antiquity, nor wholly 
unpractised by our ancestors in Britain. In 1599, pri- 
vate matches by gentlemen who were their own jockies 
and riders were very common; and in the reign of 
James I. public races were established at various places, 
when the discipline and mode of preparing the horses 
for running, &c. were much the same as they are now. 
The most celebrated races of that time were called the 
Bell Courses; the prize of the conqueror being a bell ;— 
hence, perhaps, the phrase, bearing the bell, when 
applied to excellence, is derived. In the latter end of 
Charles the First’s reign, races were performed in Hyde 
Park. Newmarket was also a place for the same pur- 
pose, though it was first used for hunting. Racing was 
revived soon after the Restoration, and much encouraged 
by Charles II. who appointed races for his own amuse- 
ment at Dacket Mead, when he resided at Windsor. 
Newmarket, however, now became the principal place. 
The King attended in person, established a house for 
his own accommodation, and kept and entered horses 
in his own name. Instead of bells, he gave a silver 
bowl or cup, value 100 guineas, on which prize the ex- 
ploits and pedigree of the successful horse were gene- 
rally engraved. Instead of the cup or bowl, the royal gift 
is now 100 guineas. William III. not only added to 
the plates, but even founded an academy for riding; and 
Queen Anne continued the bounty of her ancestors, 
adding several plates herself. Geo. I. towards the end 
of his reign, discontinued the plates, and gave in their 
room 100 guineas. An act was passed in the 30th year 
of the reign of George the II. for suppressing races by 
ponies, and other small weak horses, &c. by which 
all matches for any prize under the value of £50 are 
prohibited, under a penalty of £200 to be paid by the 
owner of each horse running, and £100 by such as ad- 
vertise the plate; and by which each horse entered to 
run, if five years old, is obliged to carry ten stone; if 
six, 11; and if seven, 12. Itis also ordained, that no 
person shall run any horse at a course unless it be his 
own, nor enter more than one horse for the same plate, 
upon pain of forfeiting the horses; also every horse-race 
must be begun and ended on the same day. Horses 
may run for the value of £50 with any weight, and at 
any places; 13 Geo. II. cap. 19. At Newmarket there 
are two courses, the long, and the round; the first 
is exactly four miles and 380 yards, i. e. 7429 yards; 
the second is 6640 yards. Childers, the swiftest horse ever 
known, has run the first course in seven minutes and 
a half; and the second course in six minutes, forty 
seconds; which is at the rateof more than 49 feet in 
a second. But all other horses take up at least seven 


course, and seven minutes only, the shortest, which is at 
the rate of more than forty-seven feet in a second; and 
it is commonly supposed that these coursers cover at every 
bound a space of ground in length of about 24 English 
feet. 


SWEARING. 


The following observations are offered to those who 
are accustomed to this disgusting habit:—** It is not 
easy to perceive what pleasure can.arise from the empty 
sound of senseless interjections ; or what superior enter- 
tainment can spring from the profane sound of God, 
Devil, damn, curse, than from the sound of wax, wafers, 
pens, ink, or any other words of the same number of 
syllables.—It is not easy to perceive what profit. is an- 
nexed to it. Whatever fortune may be made by  per- 
jury, I believe there never was a man who made a fortune 
by common swearing. It often happens that men pay 
for their swearing, but it seldom happens that they are 
paid for it.—It is not easy to perceive what honour or 
credit is connected with it. Does any man receive 
promotion because he is a notable blusterer? Or is 
any man advanced to dignity because he is. expert 
at profane swearing? Never. Low must be the cha- 
racter which such impertinence will exalt; high must 
be the character which such impertinence will not 
degrade. Inexcusable, therefore, must be the practice 
which has neither reason nor passion to support it. The 
drunkard has his cups; the lecher, his mistress; the 
satirist, his revenge; the ambitious man, his prefer- 
ments; the miser, his gold; but the common swearer 
has nothing ; he is a fool at large; sells his soul for 
nought; and drudges in the service of the Devil gratis. 
—Swearing is void of all plea. It is not the native 
offspring of the soul, not interwoven with the texture of 
the body, nor any how allied to our frame. For as a 
great man (Tillitson) expresses it, ‘* though some men 
pour out oaths as if they were natural, yet no man was 
ever born of a swearing constitution.” But it is a cus- 
tom, a low and paltry custom, picked up by low and 
paltry spirits, who have no sense of honour, no regard 
to decency ; but are forced to substitute some rhapsody 
of nonsense, to supply the vacancy of good sense. Hence 
the silliness of the practice can only be equalled by the 
silliness of those that adopt it.”—Lamont, 





CITY OF ANCIENT MEROE. 


Two adventurous English travellers, in Upper Egypt 
and Ethiopia (Messrs. Wadington and Hanbury) are 
said to have discovered the city of ancient Meroe, 
spoken of by Herodotus, lib. 2, c. 29; by Diodorus 
Siculus, 1, 33; by Strabo, XVII.; and by Josephus 
II. 10. From the three authors last mentioned, it 
appears, that the city of Meroe was situated in an 
island formed by the Nile, the Astaphus and the Asta- 
boras (the Bahr-el-abiad, the Abawi, and the Tacazza.) 
It was anciently called Saba, which name was changed 
to that of Meroe, by Cambyses, in honour of his wife. 
Tho geographical situation of Meroe is thus described 
by Herodotus :—** After quitting the island of Tac- 
pompso, and again reaching the bed of the Nile, you 
will trave] forty days by the side of the river, the stream 
itself being rendered unnavigable by rocks and sharp 
crags. After this land journey of forty days, you agai 
embark ; and, at the end of twelve days, you will ar~ 
rive at a great city, the name of which is Meroe; it is 
said to be the capital of this part of Ethiopia; the only 
ods that are worshiped there, are Jupiter and Bacchus.” 
he travellers are also able to describe Dongola and 
Darshegga more minutely than has been done before ; 
and to give an account of the Pacha’s expedition against 
the Abyssinians, having joined the army of the former. 
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minutes and fifty seconds in completing the longest 
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‘Piterature, Criticism, &e. 


THE ‘TWO FOSCARI. 
SQRD BYRON'S, NEW. NISTORICAL TRAGEDY. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 
— 

Lord Byron's late beautiful tragedy of the Two Fos- 
eari, has, doubtless, been already perused by many 
of our readers. For the satisfaction. of such as 
have not -had that pleasure, we now give a slight 
sketch of the story, in order to render the extracts, 
which > follow, intelligible. The appendix ‘to ‘the 
tragedy contains extracts from ‘L’histoire de la Ré- 
publiques de. Venise.par P, Daru, avd frou: Lhis- 
toire des ‘Republiques Italiénnes -par ‘Sismondi, 
We there learn that Francis Foscari_ was Doge of 
Venice, .in the middle of the fifteenth century : his 
disposition was warlike; and he was euthusiastically 
deyoted .to his country, to which he had .added 
the provinces-of Brescia, Bergami, Créma, and Ra- 
venna, in addition to the partial. subjugation of 
Lombardy. |Fhe Council.of ‘Ten, composed-of the 
mest influential-nubles in this extraordinary aristo- 
eracy, feared the popularity of the Doge among the 
people and the puorer nobility. He bad expended 
eonsiderable sums in portioning the younger sons 
and daughters of the latter. The jealousy of the 
nobles evinced itself in a vexatious opposition to 
all his plans, and so worked upon the feelings of 
the Doge, who. was becoming aged, as to induce 
him twice to teuder his resignation. This was, 
however, both times refused by the Council, as con- 
trary tu the constitution of the State. The malice 
of his enemies was then directed to the bosom of 
bis own family,,.aod was there, unhappily, but too 
This leads us to refer to the carly pe- 
riod of his life. A family feud had long subsisted 
between the Foseari aud Loredani. The elder Fos- 
eari made an attempt at_reconciliation, by offering 
his. daughter io marriage to the.son of Loredanv. 
This offer-was rejected; aud shortly afterwards Lore- 
dano died. His death was followed by that of his 
brother, which:was.equally.sudden. Some suspicion 
attached to ‘the ‘family of the Doge; and young 
L.oredano vowed to avenge their.supposed murders : 
aud-caused to be inscribed on their tombs, that they 
had perished by poison; and in his lcdger (almost 
every noble Venetian being then a merchant) debited 
the Doge with the death of his father and uncle. 

Jacopo. Foscari, the only remaining son of the 
Doge, was-secretly accused of having received pre- 
sents from’ Visconti, Duke of Milan, contrary to the 
Jaws .of the Republic. He was banished by order 
of ‘the-Council of Ten; and ‘five years afterwards, 
Donati, the,chief of that council, was assassinated. 
Suspicion again rested on the uafurtunate family 
of the Foscari. “A servant of Jacopo (who happened 
then to be in Venice) was put tv the torture, with- 
out, however, producing any confession which could 
implicate ‘his master. “Nevertheless, Jacopo was 
himself seized, and submitted to the most frightful 
tortures, without extorting an admission of guilt. 
His father,.in-his character of Doge, was under the 
dreadful necessity of presiding over the agonising 
and often-repeated torments of the innocent Jacopo. 
This he did with more than Roman stoicism ;and 
we cannot but think, that-his-eonduct far exceeded, 





successful. 





in the barbarity of its rigorous justice, that of the 
elder Brutus. On the recovery of Jacopo, he was 
again banished. Shortly afterwards, the dying con- 
fession of one Erizzo, a man of a notoriously bad 


-| character, acquitted him of any participation in the 


murder of Donati. He then made.application to 
be restored to his country,.to which, in spite of his 
persecution, he was enthusiastically attached. His 
entreaties -heing .unattended to, he wrote to the 
Duke of Milan a letter, requesting -his interference 
with the Senate. ‘This letter was intercepted and 
considered as an additional crime. ‘ He:was again 
seized, and again tortured ; ‘his inflexible yet ago- 
nized father again presiding, with almost super- 
human fortitude. During the intervals of torture, 
he asserted, that the letter had been written with 
the express purpose of coming before his accusers ; 
giving this singular reason, that he would risk all 
to. have once more the pleasure of. bebolding. his 
beloved family and country. No-confession being 
obtained (there being in fact nothing to confess). his 
banishment was again resolved on. ‘He: requested 
but one favour, that of being permitted to die in 
the home of his ancestcrs ; and entreated bis father 
to exert his influence in order that it might be 
granted. His father replied, “No, my son, thy 
country ordains thy exile, and thou must submit.” 
Exhausted nature, however, grauted that buon 
which was refused by his persecuting country and 
his too rigorous father. He died of bodily suffering 
and meutal anguish, as he was preparing to embark. 
The principal persecutorswere Barherigo aud the 
revengeful Loredano, chief of the Council of Ten. 
Still the implacable enemies of the whole Foscari 
race, they were not to be appeased by the miserable 
end of the son and ‘the misfortunes of the father. 
Loredano propésed a decree for the abdication of 
the latter, on the pretence of his years incapacitat- 
ing him for the active exertion necessary to the 
office. The decree having passed, was presented by 
Loredano.in person, as if to glut his vengeance by 
the sight of. the misery be had produced. The Duke 
received.the order while busied in arrangements for 
the funeral of his sou; and, bowed down with age 
and anguish, sank to the ground, and the toll of 
St. Mark’s great bell, which announced the installa- 
tion of the new Doge, was the funeral knell of 
Francis. Foscari. 

On. beholding the ruin around him, Loredano 
still unmoved, coolly observed, in aliusion to the 
ledger entry, “ The Debt is paid.” 

The volume contains three tragedies. We 
have chosen to commence our extracts with 
the -second, which pleases us more than either 
Sardanapalus or Cain. Lord Byron, in bis pre- 
face to the three tragedies, says, “ they were not 
composed with the most remote view to the stage.” 
Whatever his Lordship’s views might have heen, we 
think the Two Foscari decidedly adapted to dra- 
matic representation: many parts even seem to 
have been composed for the express purpose of 
producing scenic effect. We particularly allude to 
the death of Jacopo in the 4th act, aud that of the 
Doge in-the last. Avy person at all acquainted with 
the stage, must immediately perceive the dramatic 
effect which-would be produced by a representation 


of the latter part of the ‘fifth act, where the cha- 
racters forma perfect picture, over which the cur. 
tain falls. 

The drama opens at the period of time when 
‘Jacopo was tried the third time. Jacopo, who has 
already undergone the torture, on being introduced, 
on his way thither a third time, requests his guard 
to permit him to look out from an open window 
overlooking the city. 

Guard. There, sir, ’tis 
Open—How feel you ? 

Jacopo Foscari..Like.a boy—-Oh Venice ! 
Guard, And your limbs ? 
Jacopo Foscari. Limbs! how often have they borne.me 
Bounding o’er yon blue tide,.as I have skimm’d 
The gondola along in childish race, 
And, masqued as a young gondolier, amidst 
My gay competitors, noble as I, 
Raced for our pleasure in the pride of strength, 
While the fair populace of crowding beautics, 
Plebeian as patrician, cheer’d us on 
With dazzling smiles, and wishes audible, 
And waving kerchiefs, and applauding hands, 
Even to the goal !—How many a time have I 
Cloven with arm still lustier, breast more daring, 
The-wave ali roughen’d ; with a swimmer's.stroke 
Flinging the billows back from my drench’d hair, 
And laughing from my lip the audacious brine, 
Which kiss’d it like a wine-cup, rising o’er 
The waves as they arose,-and prouder still 
The loftier they uplifted me ; .and oft, 
In.wantonness of spirit, phinging down 
Into their green and glassy gulfs, and making 
My way to shells and sea-weed, all unseen 
By those above, till they wax’d fearful; then 
Returning with my grasp full of such tokens 
As show’d that I rh pe tee the deep ;_ exulting, 
With a far-dashing.stroke, and drawing deep 
The long-suspended breath, again I spurn’d 
The foam which broke around me, and pursued 
My track like a.sea-bird.—I -was.a boy then. 
WhileJacopo is undergoing the torture, his wife, 
Marina, vemains on -the stage; she hears a faint 
shriek, but will not believe it to have proceeded 
from him. 
Marina. Fis voice! it seem’d-so: I will not 

Believe it. Should he shrink, I cannot cease 

To love ; but—no—no—no—it must have been 

A fearful pang which wrung a groan from him. 
Senator. And, feeling for thy husband’s wrongs, 

wouldst thou 

Have him bear more than mortal pain, in silence ? 
Marina. We all must bear our tortures. I have not 

Left barren the great house of Fescari, 

Though they sweep both the. Doge and son from life ; 

I have endured as much in giving life 

To those who will succeed fem as they can 

In leaving it: but mine were joyful pangs ; 

And yet they wrung me till I cozdé have shrick’d, 

But did not, for my hope was to bring forth 

Heroes, and would not welcome them with tears. 


The scene in the second act between the Doge 
and Marina:is very affecting; she accuses the Doge 
of barbarity and want of parental affection, and the 
conflict in his mind is strongly depicted. We have 
only room for the folowing speech of Marina in 
reply to-his charge of disgrace attaching to the name 


of Foscari : 

Marina. That’s false! A truer, nobler, trustier heart, 
More loving, or more loyal, never beat 
Within a human breast. I would not change 
My exiled, persecuted, mangled husband, 
Oppress’d but not disgraced, crush’d, overwhelm’d, 
Alive, or dead, for prince or paladin 
In story or in fable, with a world 
To back his suit. Dishonour’d—/e.dishonour’d ! 
I tell thee, Doge, ’tis Venice is dishonour’d ; 
His name.shall be her foulest, worst repreach, 
For what he suffers, not for what-he did. 
’Tis ye who are all traitors, tyrant !—ye ! 
Did you but love your country like this victim 
Who totters back in. chains to tortures, and 





Submits to all things rather than to exile, 
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You'd fling yourselves before him, and implore 
His grace tor your enormous guilt. 

The dungeon scene in act third is beautiful. The 
enthusiastic and almost inane devotedness of Jacopo 
tohis country, is rather overcharged. We; agree 
with Marina in what follows: 

Marina. My husband! 

I have sued to accompany thee hence, 

And not so hopelessly. This love of thine 
For an-ungrateful and tyrannic soi. 

Is passion, and not patriotism; for me, 

So I could see thee with a quiet aspect, 

And the sweet freedom of the earth and air, 
I would not cavil about climes or regions. 
This crowd of palaces and prisons is not 

A paradise ; its first inhabitants 

Were wretched exiles. 

In the fourth act, the burst of repressed feeliug 
in the Doge, on the death of his son, is very natural 
and spirited. It is long aud so equally beautiful, 
that we cannot select a part without injustice to 
the whole. When the Doge, at. page 268, throws 
himself on the body of his'son, had Lord Byron 
“no views to the stage?” The incident is strik- 
ingly theatrical. 

We were very sorry to see the poor pun at page 
248: it is terribly misplaced. 

The coldly malicious and revengeful character of 
Loredano, is strongly drawn and spiritedly kept up 
throughout, We agree with: Barbarigo, when: he 
says, 
*‘ You are ingenious, Loredano, in 
Your modes of vengeance ; nay, poetical— 

A very Ovid in the art of hating.” « 

The singular circumstance of the debt, mentioned 
in our preceding sketch of the historical facts, is 
made use of to elose the drama thus : 


Barbarigo (turning to Loredano, who is writing upon 
his tablets. ) 
What art thou writing, 
‘With such an earnest brow, upon thy tablets ? 
Loredano (pointing to the Doge’s body. ) 
That he has paid me* ! 
Chief of the Ten. What debt did he owe you ? 
Loredano. A long and just one; Nature’s debt and 
mine. [Curtain falls. 


We purpose next week giving some extracts from, 
and a few remarks on, Sardanapalus, and Cain. 


Q. 
© Z’hapagata.” An historical fact. See the History of Ve- 
Rice, by P. Daru, page 411, vol, 2d. 


Che Tradeller. 


LAPLANDERS. 
—<——— 

A family of Laplanders, with their summer and win- 
ter residences, domestic implements, sledges, and herd 
of living Reindeer, are now exhibiting in London; 
together with a panoramic view of the North Cape, 
from a drawing lately made on the spot by Captain 
Brooke. 

This exhibition is very curious, and, as might natu- 
rally be expected, greatly interests every beholder. 

hough a native of Europe, and somennty a 
neighbour, the Reindeer (Mr. Bullock justly observes) 
‘ig not in any European collection ;”* and is now for 
the first time presented to us—a creature of the most ex- 
traordinary and beautiful form; an animal whose do- 
mestication is of more importance to its master, than 
that of any other, or probably the whole of the quadru- 
ped species. The Laplander and his Reindeer appear 
to have been created for each other. This. diminutive 
race of human beings must long since have ceased to 
exist, but for the service of his friend and companion. 

The elephant, camel, horse, ox, sheep, and dog, ren- 
der to their respective masters services of the greatest 

















importance; but without the assistance of the reindeer, 
there could be no human inhabitants of Lapland: 





nothing could compensate for its loss. Its flesh and its 
milk, prepared in various ways, afford luxury and nou- 
rishment, supplying every other article of food; its furry 
skin furnishing, in a simple manner, comfortable cloth- 
ing, and the means of resisting the severity of an arctic 
winter, which nothing else could do. Wrapt in these, 
on the snow or frozen ground, the Laplanders sleep 
with their infants in comfort and security. When the 
change of season requires their removal from one hut to 
another, the reindeer offers the ready means of transport- 
ing them with their families and goods. In summer he 
carries their slender effects; and, when the snow covers 
the ground, which is the greater part of the year, by 
means of a sledge he removes them with a rapidity un- 
equalled by any other animal. A Laplander, in his 
sledge, will travel a hundred miles in a day; the broad 
spreading hoofs of the deer serving as snow-shoes, 
to prevent his sinking, and apparently made to traverse 
this frozen and otherwise untrodden waste, as those of 
the camel and the dromedary for the scorching sands and 
deserts of Arabia and India. There is no part of the 
deer useless to its master: it sinews supply thread, cord- 
age, and harness; and its bones and horns are manufac- 
tured into furniture and ornaments. 

It has always been a matter of surprise and regret, 
that so noble, so useful a creature should be so long un- 
known tous. It did not appear to me (says Mr. Bul- 
lock) that any experiment to domesticate it in our island, 
on a fair and extensive scale, equal to the importance of 
the subject, had yet been made. There are tracts of 
country in our island, where it is probable, with care, 
they might be reared at a trifling expense. The high 
hills of York, Derby, Cumberland, Wales, and Scot- 
land, produce the white moss, considered essential to 
their existence; it is even found on the downs in the 
neighbourhood of Londor, and, I believe, is eaten by 
no other. animal; we might, then, be supplied with a 
luxurious addition to our table for a mere trifle. The 
flesh of the reindeer is most delicious venison, and its 
milk, of the consistence of ordinary cream, of the most 
exquisite flavour, and contains double the nutriment of 
that of the cow; the butter and cheese made from it 
are excellent; the former is made from milk only, 
agitated by a whisk in a wooden vessel. 

These considerations (adds the indefatigable Mr. Bul- 
lock) determined me, should my leisure permit, to en- 
deavour to effect so desirable an object; and the moment 
I was relieved from my late public occupation, I left 
England for the purpose of procuring a stock of deer, 
and, if possible, a Lapland family with them. After 
three unsuccessful attempts, Ihave attained my object: 
a herd of reindeer, with their natural proprietors, is, for 
the first time, in London; and I hope to succeed in ren- 
dering this noble and amiable anima! a permanent ad- 
vantage to this country. 

Their arrival has excited so much interest and cu- 
riosity, ‘that, in compliance with the wishes of the 
public, they will be exhibited by the people themselves, 
who have brought their summer and winter residences 
and furniture with them. The man, Jens Holm, and 
his wife, Karina Christian, are about four feet eight 
inches high, which, in Lapland, is not beneath the 
usual height; on the contrary, Karina is considered’ a 
tall woman: their son, four years and a half old, is not 
likely to be so talla man as his father; they understand 
the Norwegian language, and an interpreter attends to 
answer any question that may be put to them. 

They exhibit the deer, decorated in the manner of 
their country, and drawing light carriages and sledges. 

Nothing can exceed the extraordinary appearance of 
these noble quadrupeds ; in size they excel the red dear, 
or. stag; the enormous horns in some almost exceed 
belief. A cord. passed round those of a fine male mea- 
sures thirty feet: in some they a like the branches 
of an aged oak, stripped of its foliage. The immense 
brow antlers vary. in some individuals, from two to four. 
They are sleek in summer, but in winter clothed with 


a thick impenetrable coat of long hair of a dry busky | boo! 


appearance: their feet are large and wide, extending 
considerably whilst resting on the ground, and covering 
a space of sixteen inches in circumference. Every time 
each foot is moved, a loud clicking noise is heard, oc- 
casioned by one of the hoofs striking against the other. 
In Laplapd, the herds of these animals are extremely 
numerous; the poor have from 50 to 200; the middle 
class from 300 to 400; and the rich above 1000. 
Their greatest enemy is the wolf, which sometimes 
breaks into the fold, and destroys 30 or 40 at a time. 
The Laplander holds. him in the greatest detestation, 
and is almost in a rage when the name is mentioned. 


The first question put to me by Jens Holm, was, ‘* Are. 


there wolves in England?” and when told that they 








were entirely .extirpatedy he his hands, and 
said, ‘** If it had snow, ‘mountains, and rein moss, 
what_a. happy country it would-be.” sometimes 
destroy the deer, seizing them by surprise; but this is 
rather a rare occurrence. 

The small size and light form of the people almoet 
disqualify them from following any other than the sim- 
ple pastoral life they enjoy. Too weak for the hardy 
toil of the fisherman or of the agriculturist, nature 
seems to have created them and the reindeer as part- 
ners and assistants to each other in tenanting the poles 
regions of the Northern Alps. In the following little 
account of them, much of the information is extracted 
from the tour of the celebrated naturalist, L. C. Lin- 
neus, who travelled into that country, when’a young 
man, by order of the university of Upsal; it has been 
corroborated, and additions made to it by the people’ 
themselves. Accustomed from their infaney to follow 
the deer, they are.extremely swift of foot. Linneus, 
then strong, robust, young, and capable of enduring 

at personal fatigue, often expressed his surprise at 
the activity and perseverance of his Lapland guides, 
who, loaded with his baggage, performed long journeys 
with ease. In running up the hills, perhaps no persons 
are so swift; and, he adds, in another place, the devil 
himself could not keep up with them. In travelling with 
the people now in London, I allotted a horse for their 
accommodation, as no carriage can be used in that part: 
of the country, but Karina would frequently alight and 
take her son upon her back, who seemed to like that 
mode of conveyance much better than riding before her, 
disappear in a motnent, and, before our horses could 
reach the top of the hill, she was nearly out of sight on 
the other side; and often went several miles in this way, 
arriving at the schefe or post-house, to order horses be- 
fore we came up. In every thing relating to the herds, 
she seemed as much at home as her husband. In cateh- 
ing any that are refractory, the activity and precision 
with which they cast a double rope at a considerable 
distance open in such a manner as to pass over the 
head and avoid the horn, and catch it by the neck, are 
really astonishing. If the animal prove too powerful, 
or they think him likely to be hurt or thrown down by 
his exertions, by slackening the rope it falls to the 
ground, and releases him in an instant. 

‘* Ovid’s description of the silver age is still applica- 
ble to the native inhabitants of Lapland. Their sod is 
not wounded by the plough, nor is the iron din of arms 
to be heard; neither have mankind found their way to 
the bowels of the earth, nor do they engage in wars to 
define its boundaries. They are = change their 
abode, live in tents, and follow a pastoral life, like the 
patriarchs of old. 

** Among these people the men are employed in the 
business of cookery, so that the master of a family has 
no occasion to speak a good word to his wife, when he» 
wishes to give a hospitable entertainment to his guests. 

‘* The dress of these Laplanders is as follows: 

** On the head they wear a small cap, like those used 
at my native place of Stenbrohult, made with eight 
seams covered with stripes of brown cloth, the cap itself 
being of a greyish colour. This reaches no lower than 
to the tips of the ears. 

‘* Their outer garment, or jacket, is open in front half 
way down the bosom, below which part it is fastened 
with hooks, as far as the pit of the stomach. Conse 
quently the neck is bare, and from the effects of the sun 
abroad and the smoke at home, approaches the com- 
plexion of atoad. The jacket, when loose, reaches below 
the knees; but it is usually tied up with a girdle, so as 
scarcely to reach so far, and it is sloped off at the bottom. 
The collar is of four fingers’ breadth, thick and stitched 
with thread. 

‘* They wear no stockings. Their breeches, made of 
the coarse and slight woollen cloth of the country called 
walmol, reach down to their feet, tapering gradually to 
the bottom, and are tied with a bandage over their half 


ts. 
‘6 All the needle-work is performed by the women. 
They make their thread of the sinews in the legs of the 
reindeer, separating them, while fresh, with their teeth, 
into slender strings, which they twist together. A kind 
of cord is also made of the roots of spruce fir. 

*¢ They make use of no razor, but cut their beards 
with scissors. 'They never cut the hair of the head, and 
only occasionally employ a comb, or any similar instru- 
ment. They have no laundress or washerwoman. 

‘6 The thread is made out of the tendons of reindeer 
fawns, half a year old. Such thread is covered with tin- 
foil, for embroidery, its pliability rendering it peculiarly 
fit for the purpose. The tendons are dried in the sun 
being hung over a stick. They are never boiled.” 
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Biographical Notices. 


LILLY, THE ASTROLOGER. 


ee 





Lilly was ove of those men, who, by dint of plain, 
persevering, consistent, unblushing roguery, acquire 
a decent reputation, convince themselves that they 
are honest, put money in their purses, and in due 
time are comfortably buried, as he was, under a nice 
black marble stone, inscribed with a record of de- 
ceased virtue, in English andin Latin, This shrewd 
shock-pated knave came up from Diseworth with 
the Leicester carrier, and was bound ’prentice to 
Gilbert Wright, of Newgate Market. His enemies 
maintained that Gilbert wasa tailor, Lilly repels 
the taant with great energy. “ I write thus,” quoth 
be, “that the world may know that he was no 
tailor, or mysclf of that or any other profession: 
my work was to go before my master to church—to 
attend my master when he went abroad—to make 
clean his shoes, sweep the streets, help to drive bucks, 
when we washed—tetch water in a tub from the 
Thames; I have helpéd to carry eighteen tubs of 
water in one moning, weed) the garden, scrape 
trenchers, and so forth, 1f Thad any profession, 
it was of this nature. I: should never have denied 
my being a tailor, had T been one.” Diligent he 
surely was, and his master rewarded him by an 
annuity of twenty pounds. Gilbert Wright being 
gathered to his fathers, his widow, who had been 
twice married to “old men, was now resolved to be 
cozened no more.” To her maid, Lilly’s “ fellow- 
servant,” the lusty dame frequeutly observed, that 
“she cared not, if she married a man that would 
tove her, though he had never a penny.” After a 
few tender hints of this kind, Lilly became bold; 
aud one day “after dinner, when all her talk was 
about husbands,” he ‘ saluted her;” she spoke 
levingly; he obtained her hand, which, six years 
afterwards, was snatched from him by death, she 
leaving him one thousand pounds, as a reward for 
all his services. Lilly now throve apace ; he mar- 
ried a second wife; she was of the “nature of Mars,” 
and brought him five hundred pounds asa portion, 
and, with this addition to his fortune, he fairly 
embarked himself ih the study of “astrology, the 
black art, alchemy, and allother occult sciences.” 


Lucrative as these pursuits may have. been, he 
carried them on ia conjunction with other profes- 
sions of a less occult nature. According to bis own 
confession, Lilly was a pimp. True it is, that when 
he “ ordered the fair lady from Greenwich to go at 
such a day and see a play at Salisbury Court, which 
she did, and within one quarter of an hour the 
young Lord came into the same box wherein she 
was” The conjunction between the fair Green- 
wich lady and the young Lord was effected, not by 
human means, but by the ministry of the angels 
Uriel, Raphael, and Zadkiel, and the Pentacle of 
Solomon. But all is vanity. ‘ I grew weary,” he 
exclaims, “ of such employments, and since have 
burned my books which instructed these curtosities.” 
Lilly picked pockets and stole papers ; but these 
feats were performed out of pure friendship, and for 
the purpose of “ helpieg Mr. Pennington.” And in 
addition to these honourable exertions of science, 
Lilly was an “ intelligencer,” or, in plain Euglish, 
a spy, for.which he received a pension from the 
Council of State under the Commonwealth. In his 
more avowed calling of an astrologer, there is vo 
doubt but that his “ Mercurius Anglicus” was a 
uscful ally to the Roundheads. He tells us, with 
much satisfaction, that, during ove of Cromwell's 
battles, a soldier stood, with the almanack im his 
band, exclaiming as the troops passed by him—“ Lo! 
hear what Lilly saith; you are in this month pro- 
mised victory ; fight it out, brave boys! and then 
fead that month’s prediction.” Lilly was a very 
prudent astrologer. Until the cause of the King 
began to decline rapidly, he tells.us that he was 
more cavalier than roundhead.” Subsequently he 





could still discern that the configurations of the 
planets bodied no certainty to the prevailing party, 
and, to use bis own words, “ I engaged: body aud soul 
in the cause of Parliament; but still with much affec- 
tion unto bis Majesty’s person, and unto monarchy, 
which I loved aod approved beyond avy government 
whatever.” The same prescience created an in- 
stinctive antipathy between him and the Presby- 
terians; and, therefore, when Cromwell became 
Protector, Lilly felt himself in favour, and be could 
“write as freely and satirically” as he chose. 
Using these expressions, he could scarcely intend 
to conceal the secret that his astrology was merely 
the vehicle of the opinions which he was paid to 
favour, 

Ga 





Correspondence. 


“COMMENT L’AIMEZ-VOUS 2” 


=< 


TO THE EDITOR. 
—<=>>—- 

Although I am somewhat on the wrong side of forty- 
five, and have rather more business upon my hands 
than most of my neighbours, J am almost as fond of 
fun, as when I was a boy; and can.amuse myself occa- 
sionally with blindman’s-buff, hot-cockles, anagrams, 
and even conundrums. For this reason, I have been 
much gratified with the bagatelles with which you have 
lately treated the young holiday-folk. I well recollect 
the transport I experienced at school, when I succeeded 
in solving the first Algebraic equation; and you will 
laugh at me, when I assure you, that I feel thy amour 
propre tickled much in the same way, when I succeed 
in solving or inventing a superlatively bad conun- 
drum. Archimedes, when his immortal theorem 
flashed across his mind, scarcely experienced greater 
exaltation than I felt when I discovered that a spot 
of ink on the ribs of a rat was like a thoughtless 
fellow, because it was INK-ON-SIDE-A-RAT (inconsi- 
derate.) 1 capered about the room like the cage of 
Syracuse, exclaiming, ‘‘ I have it, I have it,”’ to the no 
small astonishment of the bystanders. 

After this confession of my ‘amiable little weak- 
nesses,”” I scarcely need asshre you of my regret that your 
labours’ in the bagatelle line are about to be suspended 
until the return of the, holiday season, for which, be 
assured, I. shall pray as fervently as the most frolick- 
some of your juvenile friends. 

Before you close your meritorious careet in this inr- 
portant, department, permit me to draw your attention 
to a game whieli' I ‘do not recollect to have seen described 
in print. 

It appears to be of French extraction, from its name, 
‘© Comment Vaimez-vous 2”.—I1 shall endeavour to des- 
ctibe it, as briefly as possible, in a note; assuring you, 
that it is peculiarly adapted to exercise youthful in- 
genuity. 

I am, Sir, with gratitude for all past favours, especi- 
ally for the ‘‘ ultra”? conundrums, 

Your old friend, 
VIVE LA BAGATELLE. 

In playing the game of ‘* Comment Paimez-vous 3” 
one person leaves the room, and in his or her absence, 
the company. fix upon some word, which has several 
significations, or of which opposite things may be pre- 
dicated. The person who is to propose the question 
then enters the room, asks the company, in rotation, 
how they like it, and from a comparison of the vari- 
ous answers, must discover what the thing is—To 
illustrate this, suppose the word to be a PLACE. One 
of the company likes it at court; another likes it in the 
lower boxes of the ie Bed ee a. ri 
boiled to a plaice, fish ;) a fo 
in ee’ pies ¢ a afeh’ fixes it in heaven, &c. 











&c. From these answers, it will readily be discovered 
that the thing can only be Place. Much of the 
interest of this game depends, of course, upon a good 
selection of words, which, in their different senses, 
afford the test apparent contrarieties. These may 
easily. be found by reference to a spelling book, or 
dictionary. That person in the company who gives 
the guesser the broadest hint, and thereby enables him 
or her to find out the word, must then go out of the 
room in turn. 








Co Correspondents. 


APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY.—Thevarious correspondents 
who have from. time to time addressed us on this im. 
rtant subject may rest assured that we are as much 
interested in the cause as when we first introduced the 
ubject to their notice. We have already offers of 
books from a variety of quarters. , 








The song, transcribed b yNAVIGATOR, is too familiar to 
ie public to possess any claims to a place in our co- 
umns. 





OrIGInaL CriITIQUES.—In our next publication, we 
shall have the pleasure to introduce to our readers the 
original and judicious communication of X. L. D. on 
the decline of tragedy, including some strictures upon 
Lord Byron’s works. The writer would oblige us by 
a continuance of his very acceptable correspondence ; 
but we are sorry to perceive, by the post-mark, that 
his present communication has put hin: to the expense 
of four shillings and a penny. 





M. Q. is reminded of his promise, dated November 7, 
relative to a certain MS. 





THE Law.—W.’s letter on the Law of Primogeniture 
in our next. 





Aveustus WILDFIRE shall be attended to. We wish 
he would not write in such a desperate hurry. 





M. E. and Mosco are unintelligible to us, without the 
solution. 





We have no means of answering the inquiry of JuLius. 
The lines on Spring, and W. A. A. and the TaLKa- 
TIVE TRAVELLER, shall appear in our next. 


The account of the enormous bow] of punch has already 
appeared in one of our publications ; but it will very 
well bear repeating. 





The proposal of A GERMAN FLUTE PLAYER does not 
come within the scope of the plan of our work. 





CuristTMAs Puzz_LEs.—Although we have in reserve, 
a considerable stock of that species of juvenile amuse- 
ment alluded to by ** VivE LA BaGATELLE,” we 
must, for the present, make our bow to the young folk; 
with whom we shall have another game of romps at 
the proper season. Several of the communications of 
our subscribers are, in the mean time, committed to 
our portfolio of reserve. 





The critiqueof W. H. ‘of Derbyshire, shall have a place 
as soon as those of X. L. D. previously received, are 
disposed of. 


Our correspondent MARTONIENSIS will find, that the 
error of P. N. in solving the second charade in No. 
78, as Ifermitage, iristead of Anthem, was duly no- 
ticed in No. 80. 





Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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